RESEARCH 


National Canners Association 
Dedicates New Northwest 
Laboratory 


The new Laboratory and Headquarters 
Building of the Northwest Branch of 
National Canners Association at Seattle, 
Washington, was formally dedicated on 
Tuesday of this week, March 12, which 
stands as another great contribution to 
the advancement of the Canning Indus- 
try through association effort. Called in 
from Washington, D. C. to assist in the 
ceremony, Carlos Campbell, Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, 
explained the purpose of the new Labo- 
ratory and paid just and deserving trib- 
ute to the salmon canning industry. Mr. 
Campbell’s remarks follow: 


One of my pleasant duties here this 
afternoon is to help you dedicate your 
new Laboratory building. The addition 
of this fine new laboratory to the other 
two Research Laboratories of the Na- 
tional Canners Association creates a tri- 
umvirate of research and technological 
facilities that I hope will contribute as 
much toward the advancement of the 
canning industry as the triumvirate of 
old contributed to the field of political 
science in the Roman Empire. 


First of all, I should like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that we are not talking 
brick and mortar, nor any of the other 
physical characteristics of this structure. 
The dedication of this building is to a 
purpose, and it is that purpose I should 
like to discuss this afternoon. It is true 
that many buildings have lived in the 
minds of people throughout the centuries 
because of their architectural beauty. 
and there may be other physical charac- 
teristics of buildings worthy of comment. 
Churehes and cathedrals are too fre- 
quently remembered as a masterpiece of 
the architect, and too seldom for the pur- 
)) se to which the building was dedicated. 
It connection with the buildings that 
house scientific and technological facili- 
! cs of the National Canners Association, 
‘he purpose to which they are dedicated 
is clearly and concisely stated in the 
‘aque which adorns these buildings. 

! should like to read this and ask your 
permission to analyze its meaning, be- 
‘use it expresses not just an objective 
‘ ich this industry hopes to attain, but 

ery important concept of the conduct 

usinessmen in this industry, and more 

‘ticularly of the canners who have 

't this laboratory and who have com- 
«ted themselves to its support: 


‘This building is dedicated to the 
dvancement of technological re- 
earch in the processing and preser- 
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vation of food and to other public 
services. As this symbol is an index 
to stature so shall its purpose be a 
service to National welfare.” 


The first part of this statement re- 
quires no explanation. We assume that 
everyone appreciates the meaning of ‘“ad- 
vancement of technological research in 


the processing and preservation of food.” 
‘Such scientific work is basic to the suc- 


cess of the canning industry, and has 
been accomplished so well by the canners 
themselves and the various scientists in 
the industry that it is frequently taken 
for granted. Much could be said of this 
purpose to which the building is being 
dedicated, but that is a story in itself. 
I should like to devote my time to the 
remainder of this statement. 


TRIBUTE TO SALMON CANNERS 


The phrase “to other public services” 
may be a little vague to anyone not 
familiar with the work that has been 
done by the salmon canners during the 
past two decades. In fact, salmon can- 
ners have gained stature within the in- 
dustry and among all business groups by 
the farsighted program of maintaining 
a constant and efficient check on the qual- 
ity of canned salmon in the interest of 
the millions of consumers of canned sal- 
mon. The confidence of the consuming 
public in the purity and wholesomeness 
of canned salmon is due in large part 
to the efficient manner in which this in- 
spection program has been carried out 
from its inception and, probably more im- 
portant is the fact that salmon canners 
have unanimously supported this pro- 
gram, even though at times it means 
severe financial sacrifice to individuals. 
It is well to note that any work per- 
formed in the interest of the public gains 
stature in proportion to the amount of 
sacrifice involved. 


The tenacity with which the salmon 
canners cling to this self-policing policy 
is, in my opinion explainable, first, by 
the realization that only by maintaining 
such a policy can the very excellent pub- 
lic acceptance of canned salmon be main- 
tained, and second, the depth of salmon 
canners’ faith in this policy is measured 
by the actual sacrifice that many have 
experienced and the potential losses to 
anyone whose standards of processing 
may inadvertently slip temporarily. 


The personal sacrifice involved in the 
maintenance of a sound program for the 
group as a whole is consistent with the 


satisfaction of the individual canner’s 
selfish motives in obtaining for himself 
the highest rewards for his endeavors, or 
more bluntly stated, to make the most 
profit he can from his canning operations. 


This is consistent because only through 
the fear of personal financial loss are 
businessmen kept constantly on their toes 
in the maintenance of the quality stand- 
ards which contribute so much to the 
consuming public’s faith in the whole- 
someness of canned salmon. As that pub- 
lic confidence is held and increased, so is 
the consumer’s demand for canned sal- 
mon maintained. Unfortunately, too 
many business men fail to appreciate the 
strengthening or moral character that 
results from their having to shoulder 
the burden of financial losses as the 
penalty for not maintaining the quality 
of their product. 


Some businessmen have found it easier 
to cry for and to obtain Government sup- 
port to offset the sacrifice that should 
be borne by the individual, but it has 
been demonstrated by canners that the 
strength of any industry to endure severe 
competition is materially enhanced if 
that industry has solved its own prob- 
lems. 


In the case of the salmon industry 
added credit is due for having solved its 
problems through sacrifice because it has 
had the added handicap of declining 
sources of raw material. But even so, 
there has been no evidence of weakening 
under the stress of a self-policing pro- 
gram. 


The stature attained by the salmon 
canning industry is commensurate with 
the support the individual salmon can- 
ners have given to the “better salmon 
plan.” 


This building is merely a symbol but 
its splendid facilities, together with the 
dedicated purpose of the N.C.A. em- 
ployees who will carry on this work, is 
an index of this industry’s stature. Fur- 
thermore, the manner and means by 
which this industry has attained such 
statute insures the continuance of the 
high level performance of this program, 
and thus the purpose to which this build- 
ing is being dedicated becomes a service 
to National welfare. 


NCA Laboratory Tour—15 graduate 
students in Sanitary Science from the 
University of California visited the 
Western Research Laboratory of Na- 
tional Canners Association on March 4. 
The aims and activities of the Associa- 
tion were explained to them and they 
were conducted through the laboratory 
by the staff, who discussed the various 
research projects. 


National Canners Association — The 
Spring Meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors will be held at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 22-24. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


DISTRIBUTORS SET 
CONVENTION DATES 


Specific dates and cities for the next 
two national sales conventions of the 
frozen food industry are announced for 
the fall of each year as follows: 


1957—September 8-11; Chicago, Hotels 
Sherman and Morrison 


1958—October 26-29; New York, Hotel 
Statler 


In 1959, also the last week in October, 
the National Frozen Food Merchandising 
Convention and exposition will return 
again to Chicago, according to William 
M. Walsh, convention chairman of the 
National Frozen Food Distributors Asso- 
ciation which has undertaken the man- 
agement responsibility of this annual in- 
dustry gathering. Also participating will 
be the other leading associations of pack- 
ers, brokers, warehousemen, suppliers 
and their individual members. 


Since the first announcement last sum- 
mer—that a shift to fall dates was being 
given committee consideration — reports 
to Chairman Walsh indicate a mounting 
enthusiasm for that season as the best 
possible for face-to-face business con- 
tacts. Not only are wholesale distrib- 
utors and retail buyers of frozen foods 
better able to leave their own operations 
to attend a fall convention than at the 
peak months of late winter, but packers, 
brokers and suppliers all report they will 
be in the best possible position in Sep- 
tember or October to announce future 
campaigns and_ business-building pro- 
grams. Some companies advise they will 
use the September 1957 convention as an 
auspicious sounding board for breaking 
forth their complete 1958 programs. 


“Apparently we have unanimous ap- 
proval from just about all groups of past 
registrants over not only the shift to the 
fall but also the return to Chicago in 
1957 as the most central and hence most 
popular location,’ said Mr. Walsh. “Of 
course this does not include processor 
personnel primarily interested in grower 
relations and plant assembly lines, par- 
ticularly in the West Coast fruit and 
vegetable operations which are only shut 
down in January and February. Their 
needs for swapping technical know-how 
will be taken care of by the early March 
convention of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. Personnel primar- 
ily interested in sales are free to leave 
their offices at the most favorable time 
for sales contacts and will be welcomed 
at the September convention.” 


Registration desks will open Saturday, 
September 7, in the main lobby of the 
Hotel Sherman when committee sessions 
will get under way. Sunday afternoon 
will see the opening of the 200 booth Ex- 
position utilizing the complete mezzanine 
level of the Sherman, much of the space 


already having been spoken for by lead- 
ing packers and suppliers. The All-Indus- 
try Recepticn Sunday afternoon is sched- 
uled for the Hotel Morrison. Company 
headquarters are expected to be about 
equally distributed between the Sherman 
and the Morrison and it is believed that 
these two hotels can also provide ade- 
quate sleeping accommodations for the 
entire convention. 


These two famous Temple frozen 
Chinese Soups are being introduced in 
vacuum-sealed cans for the first time in 
the New York Metropolitan area. The 
new canning process has been developed 
to preserve the authentic flavor of the 
Won-Ton and Chicken Egg Drop Soups 
and for greater storage convenience for 
both dealer and consumer. A thorough 
pre-selling campaign of newspaper ad- 
vertising, radio commercials and. dealers 
aids has been scheduled. 


DR. FELLERS RETIRES 


Dr. Carl R. Fellers, head of the Food 
Technology Department at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts for 16 years, will 
retire in July, which will mark the com- 
pletion of over 30 years of service at the 
university. 


Dr. Fellers graduated from Cornell 
University in 1915 and holds the M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Rutgers University. 
Before joining the University staff in 
1925, he taught at the University of 
Washington, and has since acted as bac- 
teriologist for the U. S. Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils. He was engaged by the 
National Canners Association as Tech- 
nologist and during World War II he had 
charge of food inspection and procure- 
ment activities in Australia for the 
Army. In 1949 he was President of the 
Institute of Food Technologists and that 
same year served as Chairman of the 
Agricultural and Food Division of the 
American Chemical Society, 


OF LABOR DEFEND‘ 
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EXISTING WAGE-HOUR 
EXEMPTIONS FOR THE 
INDUSTRY 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
in presenting to a House Labor subcom- 
mittee on March 5 the Administration's 
proposal for amending the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, defended the present 
exemptions in the Federal Wage and 
Hour Law that apply to seasonal agri- 
cultral processing industries. Represen- 
tative James Roosevelt (Calif.) ques- 
tioned the Secretary regarding the Ad- 


ministration’s failure to recommend the | 
repeal of the existing exemptions in the | 
Act. He asked if agricultural processing | 


is not really a “manufacturing industry 

rather than an agricultural industry.” 
In reply, Secretary Mitchell 

mented that “Congress did not think so 


in the past. They felt that the agricul- | 


tural processing industry was so closely 
associated with agriculture, and the econ- 
omy was so closely associated, that the 
Congress considered them together, and 
I recommend that their consideration be 
continued.” 


Representative Roosevelt asked: “Are 
you talking about just those seasonal 
ones or are you talking about those 
things that are year-around industries? 
For instance, certain canning industries 
are year-around operations.” 

Secretary Mitchell said: “I am talking 
about those agricultural or related agri 
cultural industries which are now exemp! 
from the provisions of the Act. We would 
recommend their continued exemption.” 


Mr. Roosevelt: “. .. I am trying to get 


to the reasons for it.” 


Secretary Mitchell: “Well, because of | 
the economy of the whole industry, which © 


seems to me to be of such a nature that 


perhaps serious injury would be done to © 


the industry if they were. brought in 
under the Act as of now. 


Earlier, a Senate Labor subcommittee — 


had heard the Labor Secretary re .n- 
mend broadening the coverage of the 
minimum wage to employees of large 
chain store organizations, giant single 
unit department stores and other large 
retail establishments; metropolitan tran- 
sit systems; hotel systems; taxicab. com- 
panies; construction enterprises; 
telephone companies and seamen. 


In general, three categories of bills are 
pending before the House and Senate | 


Committees on Labor. These include (1) 
a group of proposals that would raise the 
minimum wage, (2) measures that would 
raise the minimum wage and _ broaden 
the coverage of the act, and (3) omnibus 


bills that would raise the minimum wage, | 


broaden the coverage of the act, and re 
move the existing exemptions that apply 
to canning and other agricultural and 
seasonable industries. 


and 


com- 


The hearings are expected to continue | 


before the House subcommittee for at 
least two months, and before the Senate 


subcommittee at least through the week. 
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CANNING TRADE . 


Until recently, controlling the strength of 
dilute salt brine required delicate, costly 
equipment, as well as maintenance by ex- 
perienced personnel. Today, however, you 
can accurately regulate the strength of 
dilute brine by means of a system which is 
simple, rugged and economical —and re- 
quires no maintenance. This is the system 
of “Lixate Hydraulic Balance.”* 


Only 2 basic pieces of equipment are 
necessary in most cases: a brine storage 
tank and a Sterling Lixator. In the tank, 
there is a column of process brine (less 
than 100° S.). In the Lixator, there is a 
column of fully saturated brine. The 
Lixator is joined to the tank at the bottom 
by a small connecting pipe. Whenever the 
process brine is weakened, it is immediate- 
ly —and automatically—brought back to its 
original strength by the entrance of fortify- 
ing brine through the connecting pipe. 


Principle of “‘Lixate Hydraulic Bal- 
ance.”” The principle under which this 
system operates involves the hydraulic 
balance between the column of saturated 
fortifying brine and the column of process 
brine. 


For »xample: you have a column of 70° 
S. , -vcess brine with a liquid depth of 10 
ft. You have another column of 100°%- 
saturated Lixate Brine 9.46 ft. in depth. 
These iwo columns are in hydraulic bal- 
ance. In other words, even though they are 
connected by a small pipe near the bottom 
of the columns, there will be no flow from 
the Lixator brine supply into the process 
brine. The 70° S. brine will not change in 
strength. 


“Lixate Hydraulic Balance” at work. 
Suppose the process brine falls below 70° 
S. Even though the process column is still 
10 ft. high, its specific gravity is lower. 
Hence, some of the 100°%-saturated brine 
(of heavier specific gravity) will flow 
through the connecting pipe into the 
process brine. 


The flow will continue until the process 
brine is restrengthened to its original 70° 
S., at which point the two columns will 
again be in hydraulic balance, and all flow 
from the stronger brine to the weaker wilP 
stop. Since this operation takes place when- 
ever the process brine is weakened, the 
result is a process brine which védries so 
* Trademark. U,S. Patent 2,508,170, and Paterts Pending, 
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Using Salt Efficiently 


_by INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, IN 


C.—A 


Controlling Brine Strength 


Automatically—with “Hydraulic Balance” 


Rock Salt 


Unsaturated 


Brine for Salt . 
Dissolution 


{ Process with Water Absorption } —> 


Adjustable 
Height 
Overflow 


Saturated Brine Line 


Process 
Brine Pump » 


AB ped) 


“A"—Liquid Depth of Process Brine 
“B"—Liquid Depth of Lixate Brine 


Interface Between Process Brine 
Saturated and Storage Tank 
Dilute Brines 


merica’s largest producer of salt _ 


TYPICAL “LIXATE HYDRAULIC BALANCE” SYSTEM. Fully saturated Lixate Brine 
from Lixator (at left) maintains original strength of dilute brine in tank. 


little from its original salometer reading as 
to be virtually constant in strength. 


“Lixate Hydraulic Balance” is fool- 
proof, because of the basic behavior of 
two brines in contact with each other. It is 
known that the rate of diffusion between a 
strong and a weak brine is surprisingly 
slow, even over a large contact area. How- 
ever, to reduce this diffusion to a negligible 
amount, the interface (area of contact be- 
tween the brines) is purposely kept small. 
In many cases, a perforated shield is placed 
around the diffusion zone to further pro- 
tect the interface. 


There are many designs of storage tanks 
(if not already in existence in the plant), 
connecting pipes, interface protecting 
shields, as well as complete tables for de- 
termining the relative heights of process 
and fortifying brines. To get this compre- 
hensive data for your plant needs, simply 
get in touch with International. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 
WITH YOUR SALT 


Through skilled and experienced “Salt 
Specialists,” International can help you 
get greater efficiency and economy from 


the salt you use. International produces 
both Sterling Evaporated and Sterling 


Rock Salt in all types and sizes. And we, 


also make automatic dissolvers in metal or 
plastic for both kinds of salt. So we can 
recommend the type and size of salt most 
perfectly suited to your needs. 

If you’d like the assistance of an Inter- 
national “‘Salt Specialist’? on any problem 
concerning salt or brine—or further in- 
formation on the system of “Lixate Hy- 
draulic Balance’’—just contact your near- 
est International sales office. 


International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa. 


Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; New 
Orleans, La.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; 
Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Newark, N. J.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; New York, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Cleveland, O.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
and Richmond, Va. 


FOR INDUSTRY, FARM, AND THE HOME— 


STERLING SALT 


PRODUCT OF INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 
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MEETINGS 


Indiana Canners Conference 


Nearly 200 confident and success de- 
termined canners, fieldmen and growers 
attended the 35th Indiana Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Conference at Pur- 
due University Union February 25-27. 


Indiana Canners’ Association Presi- 
dent, C. A. Shuttleworth, reflected this 
confidence and determination when he 
said: 


“We are finding that if we will try to 
solve our problems, Purdue will not only 
inaugurate the programs to help us but 
already has many of the answers that 
we have not bothered to ask for nor been 
appreciative enough to say thanks. Your 
Indiana Canners’ Association is now a 
going concern. We’ve separated the men 
from the boys. We have a new and 
aggressive program. In the future we 
will produce much higher quality at still 
lower costs and sell with more intelli- 
gence.” 


The two and one-half day Conference 
got off to a good start by Dr. G. E. War- 
ren and Dr. E. C. Stevenson, Purdue 
Horticultural Department, discussing 
“Growing 25 Tons of Tomatoes per 
Acre.” It was a step by step talk on 
drainage, fertilizer, selecting proper 
varieties of disease free plants, time of 
planting; 8 to 10 spray applications, 7 
to 10 days apart, for disease and insect 
control. They urged growers to have 
their own picking crews under close 
supervision. 


Dr. George Johannesson, Agronomist, 
American Can Company in California, 
brought the California tomato story 
forceably to the Indiana canners—why 
the California tomato growers harvest 
such great tonnage. He credited the vari- 
ety, Improved Pearson, as an important 
factor, plus rich soil, heavy fertilizing, 
long season, irrigation and efficient man- 
agement. 


Dr. C. M. Woodruff, University of Mis- 
souri, took as his topic “Nutrient Balance 
of Soils.” He outlined the problem con- 
nected with the nutrient balance in soils. 
Dr. Woodruff said: 


“Nutrient balance in a soil involves 
interactions between cations, between 
anions and between cations and anions, 
and the interpretation of all of these 
relationships into an ideal state of nutri- 
ent balance for plants, poses a problem 
for the agronomist who expects to oper- 
ate a soil at or near its upper limit of 
productiveness.” 


Dr. M. L. Toms, Purdue Department of 
Botany and Plant Pathology, reported 
on the “Purdue Tomato Variety Trials.” 
Homestead 2 gave the top yield at four 


of the five locations and also gave the 
highest yields of all varieties for all loca- 
tions. Urbana was second best for all 
locations. 


Tomato cracking was a panel discus- 
sion by Dr. E. C. Stevenson and M. O. 
Thomas of Purdue and canners Carl 
Smith and C. A. Shuttleworth. 


Dr. George Gould, Purdue Entomolo- 
gist, said that “russet mites are getting 
more common in Indiana.” However, to 
date they have caused little or no com- 
mercial damage. Dr. Gould also outlined 
the cause and how to control the mites. 
Control would be simplified with an early 
application of sulphur which can be added 
to other spray materials. Malathion 
used within 3 days of harvest has given 
good control when applied twice at 10- 
day intervals. It is recommended to use 
one quart of the 56 percent emulsion con- 
centrate in enough water to cover an 
acre. 


Dr. G. F. Warren spoke on the use of 
chemicals for pre-emergence weed con- 
trol on tomatoes. Purdue Botanist, Dr. 
R. W. Sampson stressed the importance 
of frequent spray applications for the 
control of tomato diseases. Dr. Sampson 
reported yield increases of five and six 
tons per acre were obtained where con- 


_ trol of the Septoria early blight complex 


was 90 percent or better. Fungicides giv- 
ing such control of defoliation apparently 
give best control of anthracnose. 


Maneb, available as Manzate and Di- 
thane M22, gave best results. Three 
pounds per acre applications gave 91 per- 
cent control when applied 10 times in the 
7-day schedule and 69 percent when ap- 
plied five times in the 14-day schedule. 
Six pounds gave 95 percent control in 
both schedules. Zineb gave second best 
results.” 


Warren R. Spangle, Secretary Indiana 
Canners’ Association, came to the con- 
ference and seriously discussed, in no 
uncertain language, the complexity of 
the Canner-Grower Labor Problem, as 
applied to the migrant labor situation for 
1957. 


The canners and growers were in- 
formed how they should proceed to have 
labor and the importance of prompt 
action through the proper authorities. 


Mr. Spangle also reviewed the status 
of the canning legislation pending before 
the Indiana Legislature. 


Dr. Wayne Robbins, Campbell Soup 
Company, reported on 2,4-D losses on 
canning crops, He also summarized the 
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results of a survey made relative to 
2,4-D use in 1956. 


Ohio State University’s, Dr. Wilbur A. 
Gould, reported on the control of Dros. 
ophila fly eggs and larvae on tomatoes, 
He stressed the importance of practicing 
good field control methods; harvesting 
and handling practices, and in-plant sani- 
tation to help remove dirt, mold, Droso- 
phila eggs, larvae and other contami- 
nants. 


John F. Farley, of Purdue, reported on 
tomato washing in 1956. 

Preliminary analysis of samples taken 
during the last pack at Klondike Canning 
Company, show that detergent washing 
of tomatoes will reduce final mold counts 
by as much as 36 percent, he said. 


Mechanical agitation of the detergent 
solution, and steam injection throughout 
the tank, would have given better wash- 
ing action and higher, more even ,tem- 
peratures. 


J. E. Dickerson, USDA Supervisor of 
Inspectors under the Federal-State In- 
spection Service and Dr. N. K. Ellis, Pur- 
due University, reviewed the work of 
grading tomatoes. 


R. W. Jones, Arlington and Carthage 
canner, endorsed Indiana’s new tomato 
seed program which includes strict cer- 
tification. Jones said that the canner is 
now able to produce the variety he wants. 
This certification and inspection guaran- 
tees that the plants were properly grown 
in the south and shipped north free from 
disease. The tomatoes from this seed are 
the same year after year. Different types 
of fruit are eliminated. 


Gene Stedman, Country Gardens, Inc., 
Milwaukee, gave a talk that many were 
looking forward to hearing. He out- 
lined the results from rigid standardiza- 
tion, volume packing, label identification, 
and consumer promotion for the small 
independent packers. 


Dr. W. M. Ritz, Continental Can Com- 
pany, closed the afternoon program with 
a discussion of the growing importance 
of “pH” to the tomato processor. 


The second day of the Conference was 
climaxed by nearly everyone attending 
the Canners 25-Tons Plus Dinner Tues- 
day evening, in the North Ballroom of 
the Union. 


Dr. N. K. Ellis was chairman assisted 
by Rosco Fraser, Purdue Extension Hor- 
ticulturist. Fifteen growers exceeded 25- 
tons per acre the past season. Fraser 
presented the awards to all club winners. 


The address of the evening was by Dr. 
Roy Whistler, Purdue agricultural chem- 
istry staff. 


Vernon W. Ruttan, Agricultural Econ- 
omist, Purdue University, headed the 
final session of the Conference Wednes- 
day morning with a discussion of a simple 
uniform system of accounting. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


NEW YORK GIRL WINS 
CHERRY PIE CONTEST 


Cherry pie baking champions from the 
48 states, Canada, Alaska and the Ha- 
waiian Islands gathered in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Sheraton Hotel in Chi- 
cago, and when the fragrant fumes 
cleared, Miss Mary Ann Bartholomay of 
Henrietta, New York was declared the 
1957 National Champ. 


More than 150,000 contestants, rang- 
ing in age from 14 to 20, have competed 
in local, county and state contests which 
led up to the national event, the largest 
amateur contest held annually in the 
United States. 


As the 1957 National Cherry Pie Bak- 
ing Champion, Miss Bartholomay will re- 
ceive a college scholarship, a General 
Electric range of her choice, and an edu- 
cational trip to New York City and 
Washington, D. C. While in the nation’s 
capital, she presents her prize-winning 
pie to the President at the White House 


The contestants traveled to the main 
event in Chicago under the sponsorship 
of the National Red Cherry Institute. 
Judges for the contest included leading 
home economists, newspaper and maga- 
zine food editors, and youth organiza- 
tion leaders. They picked the winning 
pie on the basis of baking technique, and 
quality of the pie. : 


Hunt Foods has added “This Week” 
magazine to its already extensive 1957 
advertising schedule and _ beginning 
March 31, “This Week” will carry full- 
page 4-color Ads every third week 
through the year. The new addition be- 
comes the 17th publication in Hunt’s 1957 
schedule, 


John P. MeMurran has been named 
advertising manager for the Tri-Valley 
lacking Association whose headquarters 
are at 240 Battery St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Miss Mary Ann Bartholomay and her 
prize winning pie. 


Carnation Promotion—Current Carna- 
tion evaporated milk promotion is provid- 
ing retailers with the opportunity to 
boost sales on ground beef and a number 
of other items including potato chips, 
lettuce and tomatoes, olives, cheese, 
pickles, and catsup. Featured is the 
“Bunburger,” the recipe for which will 
be told to consumers through a compre- 
hensive national advertising campaign 
utilizing all media. It includes full color 


’ Ads in “Life,” “American Weekly,” “Pa- 


rade,” “Family Weekly,” and eight addi- 
tional newspaper supplements. Other 
magazines on the schedule are “House- 
hold,” “Modern Romances,” “Progressive 
Farmer,” “Farm Journal,” “True Story,” 
and “Ebony.” Burns and Allen will pro- 
vide television support on a Coast to 
Coast CBS network. Radio commercials 
will be over Keystone Radio network. 
Point-of-sale material is available. 


MUSSELMAN PROMOTION 


On its Fiftieth Anniversary, C. H. 
Musselman Company, Biglerville, Penn- 
sylvania, is taking to the Air with an 
intensive advertising campaign for the 
company’s apple products. Features of 
the campaign are Arlene Francis on 
television’s “Home” show, and Don Mce- 
Neill with his radio network “Breakfast 
Club”. 


Miss Francis is featuring Musselman’s 
Applesauce on her show twice each week 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays beginning 
March 4 through April 5. , 


Don MeNeill’s “Breakfast Club” show 
originates every day in Chicago and is 
carried by the American Broadcasting 
Company’s radio network of more than 
300 stations. Dates will be from March 
18 through April 12. 


In addition, radio broadcasts are being 
used in 30 cities in 11 different states be- 
ginning February 25 through May 10. 
Point-of-sale material and newspaper 
mats available provide the tie-in for the 
radio and TV programs. 


CHILLED ORANGE JUICE 


Florida Citrus Mutual estimates that 
almost 10 million boxes of oranges from 
the current Fiorida crop will be used in 
producing chilled orange juice, which 
will be delivered full strength and in 
many instances left on the door step 
along with the family milk. Approxi- 
mately 6 million boxes will go directly 
into chilled orange juice, the Mutual be- 
lieves, with another 3,900,000 boxes going 
first into frozen concentrate and then 
being reconstituted into the chilled fam- 
ily strength product before being sold 
to the consumer. 


For the season beginning September 1, 
1956 through February 16, 1957, 1,803,- 
000 boxes of oranges went directly into 
the making of chilled orange juice or 
almost double the volume for the same 
period last year. 


Convenience and security advantages of the White Cap Com- 
pany’s new quarter-turn twist-off cap for glass-packed foods are 
explained by John C. Swift, general sales manager of the firm, 
to Martha Crane and her Midwest radio audience. Mr. Swift was 
a suest on Miss Crane’s WLS, Chicago, show for women just 
prier to the National Canners show. Besides discussing the fea- 
tures and future of the new twist-off cap and the pry-off cap, 
Mr. Swift also explained the background and significance of the 


Canners event. 
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Tin Plate Prices Increase — United 
States Steel Corporation has announced 
that it will increase its prices on tin plate 
35 cents a base box amounting to 4% 
percent effective April 30. A year ago 
tin plate prices were advanced 40 cents 
a base box, and November another 10 
cents. 


American Can Company—F. J. Dowl- 
ing has been named Sales Manager of 
Canco’s Central Division succeeding F. 
B. Newcomb, who was recently appointed 
Vice- President in charge of that divi- 
sion. Mr. Dowling has been with Canco 
since 1929, serving in the Research De- 
partment and as Cleveland District Sales 
Manager and Division Commodity Man- 
ager in charge of meat, fish and dairy 
products, and most recently Assistant 
Manager of Central Division Sales. S. J. 
Austin succeeds Mr. Dowling as Assist- 
ant Manager of Sales of the Division. 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co.—L. H. 
Hogue, vice-president of the Paulus Bros. 
Packing Co., a subsidiary of the Dole Ha- 
waiian Pineaple Co., has been elected 
president of this unit, succeeding George 
B. Paulus who is retiring. The Paulus 
organization operates canning plants in 
the Pacific Northwest. Willard B. Gor- 
such has joined the Dole Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company as assistant treasurer. 


Northwest Association — The Annual 
Membership Conference of the North- 
west Canners & Freezers Association, 
will be held at the Gearhart Hotel, Gear- 
hart, Oregon, March 29 and 30. On the 
evening of the 28th, committee meetings 
will be held, followed by a get-acquainted 
party. 


The meeting proper will open at 10:30 
on Friday morning, March 29. In the 
afternoon depending upon the weather, 
there may be a golf tournament, trap 
shoot, sight seeing, swimming, fishing, 
and cards. There will be a buffet dinner 
in the evening. 


On Saturday morning at 10:30, the 
Membership Conference will be held, and 
a panel discussion on_ transportation 
problems and a showing of new industry 
films, etc. Officers are to be elected at 
this meeting. The meeting will conclude 
with a buffet dinner and pioneer party 
Saturday evening. 


Ohio Canners Association will hold its 
50th Anniversary Convention at the Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio, Monday and 
Tuesday, December 9 and 10, 1957. 


Northern Wayne Cooperative, Inc., 
Williamson, New York, packers of apple- 
sauce and other New York fruits and 
vegetables, has appointed Rainford-Erie, 
Inc., Chicago food brokers, representa- 
tives for the Chicago area. 


Continental Can Company — Robert 
Groner, Jr., Southeastern Container Dis- 
trict Manager of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, before it merged with Continental 
Can Company, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Manager of the Western District 
of the Fibre Drum and Corrugated Box 
Division, and will make his headquarters 
in Cleveland. He will be in charge of cor- 
rugated box plants and sales offices at 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Plymouth, Michigan, 
and Los Angeles, a fibre drum plant at 
Pittsburgh, California, and a fibre drum 
sales office in San Francisco. 


The corrugated box plant at Syracuse 
has been assigned to G. W. Olson, who 
was previously appointed General Man- 
ager of the company’s Northeastern Dis- 
trict. 


Gerber Changes — James D. Ryan, 
formerly San Francisco, Calif., district | 


sales manager for Gerber Baby Foods, | 


has been appointed to the new post of 
Northwest Division sales manager for the 
firm. Donald B. Fault has been named to 
the San Francisco post by Richard F. 


Bagley, Western region sales manager. 


Lort Mott Company has appointed J. E. — 
Kite Brokerage Company representatives 
in the Cincinnati area, McNulty Broker- 


sin and Northern Michigan, and Donald | 


age Company of Milwaukee for Wiscon- ' 


Sandt for Southeastern Pennsylvania. 


A LOT OF BEAUTY — The combination of Miss American * 
Beauty and Morgan Packing Company’s new line of American 

Beauty Foods created more than a little interest at the N.F.B.A. 
Convention in Chicago last month. Photo was snapped at Mor- | 
gan headquarters. 
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DR. GOULD 
NEW OHIO SECRETARY 


Dr. Wilbur A. Gould, a member of the 
staff of the Horticulture Department at 
the Ohio State University since 1946, is 
the new secretary-treasurer of the Ohio 
Canners’ Association, Inc. He will assume 
the office April 1, succeeding Paul Hinkle 
who resigned the position after serving 
the association since 1950. 

Dr. Gould, a native of Colebrook, New 
Hampshire, was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire in 1942. He 
received his Master’s Degree from the 
Ohio State University in 1947 and his 
Doctor’s Degree from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1949. 

He was employed by Ferry Morse Seed 
Company during the summer of 1941 and 
was a processed foods inspector for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture from 
1942 to 1944. He served inthe U. S. 
Navy from 1944 to 1946 when he became 
a member of the faculty of the Ohio State 
University, to teach and do research in 
processing and technology of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Dr. Gould is no stranger to the canning 
industry, having authored many research 
articles in addition to serving as quality 
control editor of the “Food Packer” since 
1950. 


The offices of the new secretary will be 
located at 993 Kilbourne Avenue, Worth- 
ington, Ohio, where Dr. Gould resides 
with his wife, Jessie, and their three chil- 
dren, Ronald, Rebecca and Jacquelyn. 


Miss Viva Armstrong, assistant secre- 
tary and personnel manager of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., was featured as one of the 
Nation’s most successful women at the 
University of Houston’s Annual Career 
Conference held at Houston, Tex. early 
in March. She is president of the Inter- 
national Association of Personnel Women 
and has served as president of the San 
Francisco Bay Area of Personnel 
Women. 


DR. GOULD 


1956 PACK OF PIMIENTOS 


The 1956 pack of canned pimientos 
totaled 895,708 actual cases compared 
with the 1955 pack of 2,299,986 cases, 
according to a report by the N.C.A. Divi- 
sion of Statistics. 

Units 1955 1956 


per 


Container Size case (actual cases) 


945,786 187,773 
604,456 116,391 
44,253 21,838 
128,927 48,493 
31,658 24,014 
550 68 

Glass: 
No. 2 oz. glass. 48 204,804 192,798 
No. 4 oz. glass 24 276,817 280,58 
No. 7 oz. gla 24 62,422 23,164 
No. 14 oz. gl 24 SS tener 
581 


The pack total includes the pack of all canners 
packing pimientos in Alabama, California, Georgia, 
M‘ssissippi, New Jersey, and Tennessee. 


N. K. & Co. Catalogue — Northrup, 
King & Company, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota seedsmen, have issued their new 
descriptive catalogue of vegetable and 
flower séeds, which is available by ad- 
dressing the company at Minneapolis. 


DEATHS 


Kenneth K. Dean, 62, publisher of 
“Good Packaging” and prior to that iden- 
tified with canning trade papers for many 
years, died at Walnut Springs, Califor- 
nia on February 5. Mr. Dean was a mem- 
ber of the Old Guard Society and was 
first Editor and Advertising Manager 
of “Canning Age” now “Food Packer,” 
and had a wide acquaintance in the can- 
ning and allied industries. After 10 years 
with “Canning Age,” in New York he 
returned to the West Coast and for a 
number of years was Advertising Man- 
ager of the “Western Canner & Packer,” 
leaving that position in 1940 to establish 
“Good Packaging” magazine. In 1949 he 
founded the Western Packaging Asso- 
ciation and served as Executive Secre- 


tary of that group until his death. 


Robert Y. Kerr, 70, Washington Food 
Editor of the “Food Packer” died at his 
home in Washington, D. C. on March 2. 
Mr. Kerr had worked in Chicago for 
many years on the “American Lumber- 
man” and when that journal was acquired 
by Vance Publications in 1942, he was 
made Washington Editor of Vance Pub- 
lications. 


John S. Devlin, 42, General Manager of 
the Southeastern District of the Metal 
Division of Continental Can Company, 
died on March 4 after being stricken with 
a cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Devlin had 
previously been Sales Manager of Con- 
tinental Can’s Houston District and prior 
to that was Control Officer in the com- 
pany’s New York offices. He is survived 
by his wife, Jane, and two children. They 
reside at 2005 Octavia Street in 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


Delegates to the National Canners Association “Golden Anni- 
convention in Chicago expressed considerable interest 
in the animations of these two lovely pantomime experts, Mari- 
lin MeCartney (left) and Eleanore Warner. The girls appeared 
thro. shout the day, February 16-20, at the American Can Com- 
pan: exhibit to dramatize its sponsorship of the NBC-TV News 
Sho. Standing behind a simulated television screen, they acted 
ou. the words of a brief Canco announcement. 
booth listened to the girls through earphones set up directly in 
front of the sereen. What they heard was a recap of the way 
in whieh Caneo will use its TV time to promote the use of canned 
foods by building consumer awareness of its own oval trademark 


Vversary” 


as a reassuring symbol of quality. 
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The people behind the oval 


The men and women of American Can Company contribute countless 
advances to the technology of canning, each of which in some way helps 
the canner improve his product or expand his market. + For example, 
Canco established the first chemical specifications for the tin plate used in 
canning cherries. By limiting the trace elements in such plate, cherries, 
berries, and other corrosive fruits are assured an extended shelf life. And 
from Canco laboratories recently has come a brand-new cherry product — 
spicy cherry sauce—for use with hams or other meats. + In laboratories, 
test kitchens, and factories Canco’s specialists are at work now developing 
new methods to help you improve your product, improve your sales! 


FIRST! 


Watch Canco NBC NEWS on TV—March 25 and alternate Mondays thereafter 
Alvi ERICAN CAN COMPANY New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
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MISCELLANEOUS FRUITS 


Reports on the 1956 packs of canned 
purple plums, spiced and sweet pickled 
peaches, and figs have been issued by the 
N.C.A. Division of Statistics. 


PURPLE PLUMS 
State 1955 1956 
(actual cases) 


Wash., Ore., and Idaho...... 1,693,658 2,350,920 

U. S. Total 1,823,714 2,455,119 
SPICED AND SWEET PICKLED PEACHES 
State 1955 1956 

(actual cases) 

California 572,359 422,306 

Other States ... 64,294 48,178 

U. S. Total 636,653 465,484 


FIGS 
The 1956 pack of canned figs in Cali- 
fornia totaled 925,042 actual cases as 
compared with the 1955 pack of 922,697 
cases. 


1956 PACKS OF BERRIES 


Reports on the 1956 packs of canned 
blackberries, boysenberries, gooseberries, 
loganberries, black raspberries, red rasp- 
berries, and strawberries have been com- 
piled by the N.C.A. Division of Statistics. 


BLACKBERRIES 
State 1955 1956 
(actual cases) = 
Northwest ...... 213,551 140,407 
Other States .. 205,655 306,316 
U. S. Total 419,206 446,723 
BOYSENBERRIES 
State 1955 1956 
(actual cases ) 
145,702 54,203 
U. S. Total 211,632 224,234 
GOOSEBERRIES 
State 1955 1956 
(actual cases ss 
52,817 77,856 
Other States ...... 1,705 6,996 
LOGANBERRIES 
State 1955 1956 
(actual cases ) 
U. S. Total 10,807 2,032 


BLACK RASPBERRIES 
State 1955 1956 
(actual cases ) 


Michigan 106,263 147,318 
Other States 5,576 9,823 
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RED RASPBERRIES 


State 1955 1956 
(actual cases) 
66,501 30,522 
15,924 13,500 
318 1,200 
U. S. Total 82,743 45,222 
STRAWBERRIES 
State 1955 1956 
(actual cases) 
34,129 50,001 
U. S. Total 58,155 106,141 


* Included in other states. 


MISCELLANEOUS VEGETABLES 


Reports on the 1956 packs of canned 
peas and carrots, succotash, and mixed 
vegetables have been issued by the N.C.A. 
Division of Statistics. 


PEAS AND CARROTS 


Region 1955 1956 
(actual cases) 
87,045 126,206 
912,335 804,449 
408,900 659,969 
U. S. Total 1,408,280 1,590,624 
SUCCOTASH 
Revsion 1955 1956 
(actual cases) 
East and Northeast.............. 147,362 217,782 


MIXED VEGETABLES 


The 1956 pack of canned mixed vege- 
tables totaled 1,874,330 actual cases com- 
pared with the 1955 pack of 1,870,048 
cases. 


1956 PACK OF 
CRANBERRY SAUCE 


The pack of canned cranberry sauce 
during the calendar year 1956 totaled 
6,052,467 actual cases compared with the 
1955 pack of 5,862,436 cases, according 
to a report by the N.C.A. Division of 
Statistics. 


Units 1955 1956 
per 
Container Size case (actual cases) 
211x300) (6-8 oz.) .... 48 633,523 612,473 
211x206 § 
300x407 (15-16 0z.).. 24 4,998,992 5,180,369 
No. 3 eyl. (404x700) 12 3,532 8,190 
6 218,541 251,723 
Mise. tin and glass... .... 7,848 4,712 


Cranberries held in storage by canners 
on December 31 amounted to 195,369 
barrels. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Mixed price trends are developing in canned 
foods as the market squares away for second- 
quarter trading and the completion of the 
marketing year for 1956 packs of many 
products. Orange juice eased somewhat in 
Florida this week. Tomatoes, however, were 
moving into higher ground under the influ- 
ence of dwindling canner holdings and an 
improved inquiry. Canned corn movement 
continues to improve, and that segment of 
the industry is meeting with considerable 
success in moving excess supplies into con- 
sumption. Little change developed in can- 
ned fish. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 15, 1957 


THE OUTLOOK — While distributors 
remain unwilling to make significant ad- 
ditions to inventories, the current rate 
of movement of canned foods into con- 
suming channels is encouraging, and re- 
placement buying is picking up, and is 
expected to show seasonable activity 
until the new packs begin to move. Buy- 
ers in many instances are keeping a 
keener eye on their canned foods supply 
position in an effort to avoid lost sales 
through “out-of-stocks.” 


TOMATOES—Fill-in buying of toma- 
toes is reported on the increase, and 
prices are hardening. Standard 1s, until 
recently available in a fair way at 92% 
cents in some quarters, have now moved 
up to 95 cents or better, f.o.b. Tri-State 
canneries. Standard 303s are held at 
$1.25 in some quarters, with offers still 
reported down to $1.22% elsewhere. The 
market on 2%s remains at $1.95, and 10s 
list at $6.75 to $7.00. Reports from the 
Midwest indicate a clean-up of standard 
303s in first hands, with extra standards 
commanding $1.35 and up. Normally, this 
situation would lead to a spurt in buying 
in the Tri-States by distributors who cus- 
tomarily cover their needs in the mid- 
west. Currently, however, it is reported 
that much of this buying is being di- 
verted to Florida, where the spot market 
is slightly below that prevailing in the 
Tri-States. 


CORN — With January canner ship- 
ments at an all-time high, it is evident 
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MARKET NEWS 


that the industry promotion to move 
surplus canned corn stocks is paying off. 
Buyers are looking the market over care- 
fully, scenting a possible price upturn in 
view of the broader consumer buying. 
This feeling has been accentuated by the 
fact that many canners have withdrawn 
offerings of standards. Fancy cream style 
303s in the East are held at $1.30, with 
extra standards at $1.20. Midwest can- 
ners who had been offering fancy golden 
303s at $1.20 are reported to have booked 
a good volume at that level, and the mar- 
ket is looking up. Growing firmness in 
10s is reported from all major corn can- 
ning areas. 


ASPARAGUS—Reports from Califor- 
nia indicate that canners are faced with 
higher prices for raw stock for the new 
season’s pack, although no grower basis 
had been reported reached up to the time 
of writing. Meanwhile, distributors are 
making moderate replacement purchases 
of “grass” to round out their holdings 
before new pack is ready. 


BEANS — Continued strength is re- 
ported in the green bean market, and 
canner holdings are steadily narrowing 
under continued fair trade demand. 
Standard 303s are strong at $1.15 to $1.20 
in the Tri-States, with faney French 
style 303s commanding $1.45 and better. 


PEAS—A major national canner this 
week advanced his prices on extra stand- 
ard peas, bringing extra standard 4-5-6 
sieve sweets, 303s, to $1.37% and 5-6 
sieve to the same level, f.o.b. midwestern 
canneries. Elsewhere in the market, 
steadiness prevailing, with stocks moving 
in a fair way. 


ORANGE JUICE EASES — Reflecting 
growing competition from fresh chilled 
orange juice and concentrates, the mar- 
ket for the canned single strength prod- 
uct eased in Florida this week. The mar- 
ket for 2s is now ranging $1.20-1.22%4, 
with 46-ounce at $2.70-$2.80, f.o.b. Flor- 
ida canneries. Blended juice 2s are quoted 
at $1.10 to $1.12%, with the 46-ounce at 
$2.42% to $2.47%. Grapefruit juice 2s 
list at 95 cents to $1, with 46-ounce at 
$2.05 to $2.15. Fancy grapefruit sections, 
in 303s, range $1.60-$1.6212, with choice 
at $1.50 and broken at $1.42%. Fancy 
citrus salad 308s held at $2.15 to $2.25. 


OTHER FRUITS—Aside from a con- 
tinued fair movement against contract, 
the market for West Coast fruits con- 
tinues quiet and unchanged, with little 
spot activity in evidence. 


SARDINES — With the new packing 
season in Maine due to open on April 15, 


ance needed for profitable production. 


\ides any degree of pomace you 
or dry- while the pulper 
is n operation! Result: Raw stock 
ste eliminated; product quality 
-ctively controlled; production 
co's substantially reduced. 

‘he Indiana E-Z Adjust Pulper 
i: ne of a complete line of Lang- 
hamp products for the canning 
Point. Write for full details. 
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STILL USING 


“MUSEUM 
PIECE’ 


PULPERS? 


Your old-fashioned pulpers may still be churning away .. . 
but they're costing you money every hour! The old timers 
simply can’t deliver the dependable, high capacity perform- 


To do the right kind of job you need the Indiana E-Z Ad- 
just Pulper. This streamlined speedster is tops in efficiency... 
handles up to 80,000 Ibs. of tomatoes per hour with only a 
10 hp motor! Hood and underpan are made in one piece to 
eliminate leaks. All parts accessible for quick, easy cleaning. 

Best of all, clearance between paddles and screen can be 
changed instantly...a simple turn of the adjusting wheel pro- 


E-Z ADJUST PULPER 


&H.LANGSENKAMP Co. 


E. SOUTH ST. INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Phone EXport 7-0744 


canners are showing a little more will- 
ingness to move the limited carryover 
holdings. The market continues quoted 
from $7.50 per case upwards on quarter 
keyless oils, f.o.b., but some shading from 
this basis has been done in moving con- 
signed stocks in some markets. Califor- 
nia canner holdings are light, with 1s 
ovals firm at $9.00 per case in mustard 
or tomato sauce. 


SALMON —Canner lists continue to 
dwindle as various holders complete a 
clean-up of carryover holdings from last 
season’s pack. Offerings currently find 
Alaska red fancy talls at $34 per case, 
with sockeye halves at $23. Pinks are 
held at $23 per case for talls, while chums 
list at $21, all f.o.b. Seattle basis. Trade 
buying is cautious, with distributors 
stocking only for nearby needs. 


TUNA—With stocks moving well dur- 
ing the Lenten period, distributors are 
coming into the market for replacements 
in a moderate way. The current rate of 
movement, it is expected, will lead to 
considerable additional buying to meet 
warm weather month requirements. 


There are no changes reported in either 
domestic or imported tuna prices. Sup- 
plies of tuna in canner hands are re- 
ported fair. 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long life. 
Supplied with Cunilate or Cellu- 
san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Virginia 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rains Brighten Picture—Steady Volume Of 

New Business—Elbertas Moving—Pears Get 

Attention—Heavy Cocktail Business—Pres- 

sure On Spinach—Deals On Tomato Products 
—Good Fish Business. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 15, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Light rains have 
fallen during the week in most of the 
agricultural districts of the State and 
crop prospects are a bit brighter than in 
some time. Nowhere, however, is the pre- 
cipitation up to normal and snowfall in 
the mountains is light, suggesting that 
water for irrigation will be limited. 
Asparagus is now being shipped to the 
fresh markets and with a sizeable hold- 
over of the canned item from last year 
every effort will be made by growers to 
dispose of as much as possible in these 
channels. Fruit orchards are now in 
bloom and it will soon be possible to com- 
mence making estimates of the probable 
size of crops. So far, there has been no 
damage from frost. Canners report that 
shipping instructions are coming in quite 
freely, with a steady volume of new busi- 
ness. Opinion seems to be quite general 


that prices on almost all lines have 
reached bottom and that any changes 
from now on will be on the up side. 


APPLESAUCE — Several canners of 
applesauce have confused the market 
with off grades brought out under new 
labels, say old-time distributors, but 
established brands are holding their own 
at $1.55 for No. 303 fancy and $1.45 for 
choice. Fancy is moving at $9.00 for No. 
10s and choice at $8.50. Owing to light 
crops in some districts, some canners 
made purchases of apples from districts 
not usually drawn upon and this is held 
to account for some of the off grade offer- 
ings and for some of the lower prices. 


ELBERTAS — Elberta peaches of 
strictly fancy grade are reported to be 
moving fairly well and prices have stiff- 
ened somewhat from the very low levels 
that were reached. Buyers are quite 
critical and are down grading many of 
the offerings they inspect. While some 
canners have lowered prices on No. 2% 
fancy to $2.95 a.dozen and choice to 
$2.8242, some recent sales of strictly 
fancy have been reported at $3.50. This 
fruit, of course, is all that the name im- 
plies and the market is limited. 


PEARS — As is so often noted just 
about this time of the year Bartlett pears 
have been coming in for increased atten- 


tion. This applies to both California and 
Pacific Northwest pack and prices seem 
tuned to about the same scale. No. 2% 
fancy varies little from $3.95, with choice 
at $3.50 and standard at $3.25. Some sales 
of the latter are reported at $3.00, how- 
ever. And especially in the limelight 
with some canners have been choice No. 
303s at $2.27%4. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail is an item 
on which prices vary quite noticeably and 
on which an especially heavy business 
has been done of late. Both sales and 
shipments have been on quite high levels 
of late and it would seem that stocks in 
first hands will be quite low by next July 
when canners will be ready for making 
a new pack. 


SPINACH—Some canners having been 
making special efforts of late to close out 
holdings of spinach before canning oper- 
ations get under way. Offerings of No. 
303 fancy have been made at $1.12%, 
with No. 2%s priced at $1.55 and No. 10s 
at $4.60. Canning of this item should be 
getting under way in a few days, with 
weather conditions quite satisfactory. 


TOMATOES—Tomato juice and toma- 
to paste seems to be running a rather 
wide range of price in the market, with 
special deals a feature. No. 2 fancy juice 
is pegged close to $1.10 and 46-o0z. at 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


DESTGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


Piedmont Label Ine 
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MARKET NEWS 


$2.35, but there are reports of sales at 
lower prices. Sales of No. 10s are re- 
ported in the price range of $4.60 to 
$4.75. Tomato paste in the 6-0z. size 
seems to average about 90 cents, with 
No. 10 quoted at $11.75 to $12.75. The 
canning tomato acreage for California 
this year is still unsettled. 


SALMON — There has been a good 
movement of Alaska canned salmon out 
of Pacific Coast warehouses of late, but 
new business has been rather limited. 
Minimum spot quotations seem to be: 
Alaska red, pound talls, $33.00; halves, 
$21.00; medium red talls, $29.00, halves, 
$16.00; chum, talls, $21.00 and halves 
$11.50. Puget Sound salmon is in light 
supply, owing to the small pack, with 
halves quoted at $23.00-$24.00 and quar- 
ters at $13.00. Fishermen and canners 
are studying the new regulations for fish- 
ing in Alaskan water in 1957. These in- 
clude movement of boats and nets from 
one area to another, changes in the fish- 
ing season, and the like. 


MACKEREL — Good catches of both 
Jack mackerel and Pacific mackerel are 
being made, with the total for the year 
to date well ahead of that of last year to 
a corresponding date. Some export busi- 
ness is being done by Monterey canners 
at $4.65 a case for jack mackerel and 
$5.00 for Pacific mackerel, both in No. 
1 tall containers. 


TUNA — Canned tuna of California 
pack has been moving out well of late, 
with prices more stable than in many 
months. Price lists are as in recent weeks 
and now seem to be well maintained. 


The Tri-Valley Packing Association, 
240 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif., 
plans to increase the capacity of its plant 
at San Jose, Calif., by about 15 percent, 
and the one at Modesto by 20 percent. 
Plans are under consideration for adding 
— products at the plant at Stockton, 
valif. 


AGREEMENT REACHED ON 
U.S.-CANADIAN FISHERY 
REGULATIONS 


United States and Canadian conferees 
on March 1, recommended coordinated 
regulations in the Oceanic salmon and 
certain other fisheries in the Pacific 
Ocean. Nets in off-shore salmon fishing 
will not be permitted... The spring or 
chinook salmon troll fishing season will 
open not earlier than April 15 and will 
close October 31. The June 15 opening 
date on trolling for silvers or cohos will 
remain unchanged. Troll-caught chinook 
salmon will be required to be 26 inches 
minimum length or an equivalent mini- 
mum weight. In the petrale sole fishery, 
a uniform closed season from December 
20th to April 15th will be established. 


At present Canada does not have sea- 
sons for troll-caught chinooks or a mini- 
mum length regulation, or a season on 
petrale sole. The coast States this year 
have set an April 15 opening date for 
troll-caught chinook landings, and closed 
the petrale fishery from February 1 
through April 15. Some net fishing for 
salmon has been carried out on the high 
seas exterior to the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca. In 1955 a gill-net fishery in “‘out- 
side” waters began to develop. 


Washington, Oregon and California are 
moving the needed laws through the cur- 
rent Legislatures. Canada can put into 
effect by administrative action such regu- 
lations as are necessary. It is planned 
that this coordinated system of regula- 
tions will take effect in the three states 
and Canada in time for the coming fish- 
ing seasons. Failure of action in any one 
of the four jurisdictions may jeopardize 
the entire program. 


The meeting represents a long step 
forward in securing coordination of regu- 
lations to conserve Pacific Coast fisheries. 
Hitherto, the measures of Washington, 
Oregon and California have been coordi- 
nated through the Pacific Marine Fish- 
eries Commission. The recommendations 


of the conference when approved by the 
Legislatures and administrative action 
taken by Canada will mean that regula- 
tions along the entire Pacific Coast will 
be coordinated. 


The meetings, which were held in the 
Salmon Bay Regional Office of the Wash- 
ington Department of Fisheries, were at- 
tended by officials from Washington, 
D. C., Ottawa, members of the Legisla- 
tures and officials of the Pacific Coast 
states, as well as commissioriers of the 
Pacific Marine Fisheries Commission and 
advisors from industry. 


INDIANA CANNERS 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Dr. Gale R. Ammerman, Food Tech- 
nologist, spoke on the Purdue Plant Sani- 
tation and Grade Standardization pro- 
gram. He said: “Food plant sanitation 
is a matter of applied good housekeeping 
practices. Good housekeeping involves 
the appearance of the employees, the 
plant, the grounds surrounding the plant, 
the warehouses and machinery areas. 


In a well managed home the occupants 
will not tolerate animals, birds and insect 
pests, such as rats, mice, bats, sparrows, 
cockroaches, flies, fruit flies, et cetera. 
The manager of a food plant should be 
ever less tolerant of such pests as he 
holds a position of public trust and re- 
sponsibility.” 


Dr. Ammerman works closely with the 
Indiana canners at the plant level, and 
the excellent work he is doing is appre- 
ciated by the industry. 


Dr. N. W. Desrosier, who is in charge 
of Purdue’s Processing Courses, told of 
the results his staff secured with high 
and low temperatures in processing time. 
He also gave the results of Purdue re- 
search on Sweet Corn Grading and Stand- 
ardization Program. 


S. Route 
Known as Krout’s Canning Factory. 


off’ this thriving business at public sale. 
REAL ESTATE 


continuous operation for 40 years. 


TERMS: Made known day of sale. 


Not responsible for accidents day of sale. 


PUBLIC SALE 


Valuable Complete 


CANNING FACTORY 
Saturday, April 16, 1957—2:00 P. M. 


Sale a Be, faté on the premises in Maryland Line, Baltimore Co., Md., on 


y 
The undersigned has discontinued the canning business, due to ill health, and will 


Apnrox., 2 acres, improved with modern canning factory 60x80, cinder block storage 
409: 5 room, one story bungalow; labor camp to accommodate 40 persons, 20 ton 
capocity Fairbanks truck scales; cinder block office building. 

This factory is fully equipped with all modern machinery to pack corn, beans and 
tomatoes, It is located among the fertile farms of Harford and Baltimore Co’s., 
Morviand and York Co., Penna. This plant was operated in 1956, and has been in 


This is one of those rare opportunities to purchase a thriving business. 
Plont may be inspected at any time by contacting owner. 


H. CURTIS KROUT, Owner 
C. W. Shrodes, Auct., Phone 19R23 Stewartstown, Pennsylvania 


MURFREESBORO 


FOR LONG LIFE + USE THE BEST 


PLAIN or TREATED 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300, 
Colossal 3.45-3.65 
3.40-3.60 
Large 3.30-3.55 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........2.90-3.10 
Mammoth & Large..............2.90-3.10 
N. J. Fey., All Gr. No. 300 
Colossal 3.90-4.10 
Large 3.70-3.80 
Cuts—Tips 
Mid-W., All Gr., Cuts & 
No. 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 1 Pic. 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 
BEANS, SrrinGLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
1.50-1.75 
No. oO 10.00 
Gr., No. 308..........1.50-1.55 
9.00 
No. 303 
10 6.25 
Std., Wax, No. 1.40 
1.35 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Cut, No. 303... 1.55-1.75 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308......:.00+ 1.40-1.5 
No. 10 8.00-8. 3 
Std., Cut, 1.15-1.20 
No. 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Sg Style, No. 308........ 1.50-1.70 
No. 10 9.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
No. 10 A 


10 
Std., Cut, No. 303 


1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
FLORIDA 
Gut, Mo. BOB 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
7.00- > 50 
sua "No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
Mip-WeEstT 
r., Wh., Fey., No. 303........2.50-2.75 
No. 10 2.50 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 
No. 6.50- 15 
Wax, ah Cut, 3 sv., 
1.55-1.70 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 2001.40 
OZARKS 
Cub, Gris BOB 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
N.W. & CAL. BLUE LAKES 
Wh., 2 av., Ne: BOB 
No. — 
3 av., No. 303 — 
0. 
Cut, Fey., 8 No. 
4 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Gr., No. 308........ 60 
No. 3.75 
Small, No. 303 25 
No. 12.75 
11.50 
Mip-WeEst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.50 
| 11.50- <r 00 
10,25-10.75 


BEETS 
Cut, Diced, 
-95-1.00 
"Sliced No. 303 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., No. 8 02......... -80 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Diced, No. 303 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308............ 1,25 
No. 10 6.50 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
10 8.00 
sta” No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 7.00 
re. Fey., No. 308.......... 1.50-1.60 
No. 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std, 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.25-1.30 
8.25-8.75 
Bix. BOG 1.15-1.20 
10 8.25 
Cc Fey., Gold., No. 303...... 1.25-1.30 
10 8.00-8.50 
o. 10 7.25-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz 1.70 
1 sv., No. 303 2.70 
2 sv., 8 oz 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
2 sv., No. 10 12.40 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 10 9.85 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 1.80 
3 sv., ‘No. 60 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
Std., 3 sv., No. SOB 1.35-1.40 
4 sv : eee 303 1.2 
No. 8.00 
Pod 1.20-1.30 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303............00008 1.65 
1.35-1.50 
Std. 1.30 
MiIpWEsT ALASKAS 
No. 3 03 2.60-2.65 
1 sv., No. 10 13 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25-2.30 
2 sv., No. 10 ao 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 10 9.50 
3 sv., No. 1.60 
3 sv., No. 10 —— 
1.40-1.45 
00 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz -90 


4 sv., No. 10 


MIDWEST SWEETS 


No. 10 
No. 10 9.25 
10 9.50 
4 sv., No 
Std., Ung., No. 303 
o. 10 
PUMPKIN 
ay Fey., No. 2%........1.50-1.60 
No. 5.00 
East, Foy. No. 2%. 1,25-1. 
No, 10 5,00-5.2 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.......... 1.00-1.10 
1.40-1.50 
No. 10 4.75-5.15 
No. 10 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303................ 1.30 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50 
Ozark, 1.15 
No. 1.70 
No. ie 5.50 
Calif., Fey., No. SOB 1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 4.60 
TOMATOES 
Tr-STATES 
1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 2 25-2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
95-1.00 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
1.1714-1.20 
% 1.90-2.00 
75-7.00 
Mid “west 1,20-1.25 
No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
1.50-1.70 
2 .50-2.65 


oO. 

No. 2% 00 
No. 10 75 

1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.75 

No. 7.00 

Texas, ‘td 1.30- 35 
No. 7.50 

9.50-10.00 

Mid-West, 1.75-1.85 

10 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.).......... 11.75-12.7! 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% ..... 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 

1.70-1.75 
7.25-8.25 

No. 10 7,257.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
10 

"No. 303 40 
No. 10 8.00 

Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 

1.45 

APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 

Choice, No. 2% 3.15 

= No. 2% 2.85 

10.00-10. 

Wh. Peeled, No. 3.7 
No. 12 

R.S.P., Water, 

R.A., Fey., No. 
No. 10 15.50 

13.95-14.25 

No, 2% 25-38.35 
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12.00-12.50 
Choice, No. 303. 2.00 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 11.45 


PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
No. 2% 

0 


3.00-3.05 


Choice, No. 303 . 
No. 10 J 
No. 
No. 10 
Elberta, Fey., No. 
No. 10 J 
2.821%, 
No. 10 11,20 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 14,25 
No. 2% 3.50 
12.75 
Std., No. 303 2.07% 
No. 10 11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2....4......2.95 
oO. 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
2.40 
No, 2% 2 95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.........e00000 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 a 
No. 2% 1,85- i 
No. 10 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.50-2. "8 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
MB OB, 
GRAPEFRUIT 
95-1.00 
ORANGE 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No, 2.............. 1.17% 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 1.27% 4,-1.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2.........1. 1,201.30 
46 oz. 
No. 10 .... 5.30-5.40 
46 


SALMON—Prer Case 
ane. Red, No. 1T 


P.S. Sockeye, 

29 


chum, Tall, 


SARDINES Pen ow 


Maine, Oil Keyless............ 7.5''-8.00 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 
Large 5.25 
4.75 
Small 4,25 
Tiny 4.15 
Broken 3.75 
TUNA—PER Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......13.00-15.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.00 
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Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308..........1.70 
on. Cut, 3 sv., NO. 7591.85 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 
...33.00-34.00 
00 
No. 
18 


